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THE MYTHICAL STRAITS OF ANIAN 

By GODFREY SYKES 
Desert Laboratory, Tucson, Arizona 

When the great Venetian traveler Marco Polo returned from 
his Eastern wanderings in 1295 he brought back for the use of 
geographers and future travelers a fund of information concerning 
Eastern Asia which was to serve as the main source of such knowl- 
edge for the next 500 years. It was thus inevitable that, as the 
wave of Spanish exploration swept across the newly discovered 
American continent more than two centuries later, men should 
instinctively turn to his pages for information concerning that 
mystic land of Cathay which it was now conceived had been so 
nearly reached by these new travelers. 

As Cortes and his followers pushed forward, however, into the 
vast regions which lay to the north and west of their first line of 
entry into the continent, and found little save semi-naked savages 
where Oriental splendor and civilization were looked for, the first 
picture gradually faded away, and it was at length realized that 
more exploration must take place upon and around Balboa's new 
ocean before the coveted land of Kublai Khan and his descendants 
could be attained. 

But before the passing of this dream the belief that the Chinese 
Empire had been nearly reached had sufficed to fill the maps of the 
new continent with kingdoms, cities, rivers and mountains borrowed 
from Marco Polo or other less well-known Eastern travelers, and 
these were placed upon the blank spaces or fitted by eager cartog- 
raphers to suit natural features described by returning voyagers. 
An instance of this perhaps pardonable professional enterprise is 
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to be found in Ruysch's map, published in Rome in 1507, and used 
to illustrate an edition of Ptolemy's works (Fig. 1). 

The relationship between the new Spanish discoveries in the 
Terra Nova and the Asian continent was not yet fathomed, but all 
of Marco Polo's kingdoms were placed close at hand in the north- 
west, ready to be absorbed by forthcoming expeditions. Developing 
the idea a little further, after the discovery of the mainland north 
of the isthmus, we find that the maker of the MS. map, illustrated 
in outline (Fig. 2), has placed Pr ester John and his idolatrous 
neighbors not very far from Mexico. The name of the maker of 
this map is not known, but it bears evidence of having been drawn 
in 1530 or thereabouts, and the original is preserved in the manu- 




Fig. 2— Outline copy of MS. map in the British Museum, showing connection between 
Marco Polo's Asia and the new lands (circa 1530). 

script department of the British Museum, bound in with the medical 
recipes of a certain John Bowland. 1 The map is crudely drawn 
and the lettering is hard to decipher with certainty, and so but few 
names have been transcribed in the outline copy here given ; but it 
will be observed that the port of Zaiton, one of Marco Polo 's well- 
known ports, has been placed upon the west coast of Mexico. The 
later discoveries of Cortes, together with those of his followers, 
Francisco de Ulloa and Alarcon, were evidently unknown to the 
maker of the map. 

Balboa's epoch-making discovery of the Pacific was made in 1513 
and Magellan's voyage in 1520, and this, in a measure, cleared off 
the mystery of the southern part of the great new ocean, although 
coastwise exploration both south and north from the Isthmus of 

i British Museum. Sloane MSS. 117. 
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Darien was slow and tedious for purely physical reasons. It was 
not until Juan Fernandez had taught south-bound voyagers how 
to make more rapid progress against the southeast trade winds by 
standing off shore that the way to Peru was made clear. Progress 
toward the north was equally slow, and it was only by working 
slowly along shore, taking advantage of the numerous harbors of 
New Spain and — although this was not yet fully realized — by 
keeping under the lee of the Calif ornian peninsula that some knowl- 
edge of the coast was gained in this direction, in the face of baffling 
winds and adverse currents. 

Although the good Marco had been far more a land traveler than 
an ocean voyager, he had given a brief description, upon the author- 
ity of certain eastern pilots, of the great sea of Chin, wherein lay 
"no fewer than seven thousand, four hundred and forty islands, 
mostly inhabited," and including that great and rich island of 
Zipangu, which itself lay at a distance of about 1,500 miles from the 
coast of Manji. The hypothetical existence of a sea so vast neces- 
sitated the carrying of the western coast of New Spain very far to 
the north, now that it was understood that all the regions and ad- 
juncts of Asia must perforce lie beyond the new continent. 

Castenada, writing probably about 1565, speaks of the con- 
nection between New Spain and China as though it were well under- 
stood at that time, but with a realization that the connecting isthmus 
must lie far to the north. Soon after the middle of the century, 
however, the idea of a dividing strait crept in, and map makers 
began to take cognizance of it. The authority of Marco Polo still 
being paramount as regarded Eastern Asia, a further appeal was 
undoubtedly made to his pages for verification of this new con- 
ception. 

Any attempt to identify names, as given by the Venetian traveler, 
with those used 250 years later by geographers and cartographers 
of various nationalities is beset with many difficulties, inasmuch as 
his original narrative had no map to key it to, is preserved in more 
or less fragmentary form, and has suffered greatly at the hands of 
transcribers and translators who have been entirely unfamiliar with 
Eastern Asia. 

There is, however, little doubt that the name " Anian,' ' which 
soon became common for the new strait, was originally borrowed 
from Polo, and that the region in which it was intended to locate 
this nebulous passage was that described in Chapter 5, Book 3 of his 
travels. 2 

2 The Travels of Marco Polo. (Marsden's translation ) 
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The author is speaking of the Gulf of Kienan (Tonkin), which, 
he says, " extends to a distance of two months' navigation along its 
northern shore, where it bounds the southern part of the province 
of Manji, and from thence to where it approaches the countries of 
Ania, Tolman and many others already mentioned.' ' After some 
description of the gulf, the account concludes: "This gulf is so 
extensive and the inhabitants so numerous, that it appears like an- 
other world." 

The chapter concludes here, and the author leaves the subject; 
but it is easy to understand how the geographers of 250 years later, 
searching the text of the good Messer Marco for verification of new 
discoveries in and rumors about this borderland betwixt East and 

West, might be attracted by so 
alluring an opening, and so 
ignore the inference, plain 
enough to modern eyes, that 
the description fitted a region 
much farther to the south. 

Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that, having once appeared, 
the name Ania, or Anian, was 
destined to haunt the maps of 
the Northern Pacific, and per- 
sist upon the "backside of 
America' ' for over 200 years. 
The conception of a dividing 
strait was for a while extremely 
vague, and the more conserva- 
tive geographers were content 
merely to carry the coast lines 
both of Asia and the New 
"World so far as their definite 
information extended, leaving the closing of the gap to the future. 
This conservatism is exhibited, for instance, in the beautifully 
executed portolano of circa 1540, 3 of which a facsimile is in the 
library of the American Geographical Society, and also in the 
map of John Rotz in 1542. 4 The idea of a close approach but 
definite separation of the continents was nevertheless slowly gain- 
ing credence, and so we find that Tramezini in 1554' 5 and Ho- 

3 British Museum. Egerton MS. 2854. No. 4. (See Fig. 3.) 

4 British Museum. Royal MSS. 20. E. IX. 

5 British Museum. Atlas of the World, Kings maps. 4. 1. 60. (See Fig. 4.) 




Fig. 5 — Outline sketch map of part of East- 
ern Asia according to Homem. 
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mem in 1558 6 both drew definite but apparently still hypothetical 
coast lines, bordering the great opening. In Homem's map, too, 
there is to be found what was perhaps the nucleus of the idea of a 
double strait between the Pacific and Northern Oceans, with a great 
intervening island or body of land, for he carries the great gulf 
above the sea of Leucozu to an indefinite but apparently widening 
opening towards the north. Parts of Homem's beautiful maps 
were much copied, oftentimes almost in facsimile, by other cartog- 
raphers during the next century or so. 

Giacomo di Gastaldi, the Venetian cosmographer, has left two 
maps having a bearing upon the subject of the Asia- American con- 
nection. The earlier of these is a map of the world, dated 1550, 
which shows a continuous body of land uniting the two continents, 
the Pacific Ocean terminating in latitude 40° in a great gulf which 
he names the Gulf of Tonza 7 (Fig. 6). 

In the second map, which is of Eastern Asia and dated 1561, he 
shows the coast of China extending up to and apparently unfinished 
at latitude 50° N., at which point the map terminates (Fig. 7). 
These two maps plainly show that hereabouts lay the period of 
transition between the ideas of a definite joining or a possible sep- 
aration of the two continents. 

It is in this 1561 map of Gastaldi 's that the name "Ania" first 
definitely occurs, being applied to a province in the extreme north- 
ern part of the map. Winsor, Bancroft and other historians have 
traced the earliest use of the name Anian to Zaltieri's map of 1566, 8 
and this may be so as far as its application to a strait is concerned, 
but I think there can be little doubt that Zaltieri's strait of Anian, 
Gastaldi 's province of Ania, and also the province of Anian in the 
Martinez map of 1562, all signify the same thing — the Ania of 
Marco Polo. This is the more certain since the province of Kinsai 
or Quinsai or port of Zaitun are features of all three. 

Once placed upon the maps, the Straits of Anian became a well- 
known feature, and for a while served only in their original ca- 
pacity of dividing Asia from the New World. 

Mercator differed from most of his contemporaries in placing the 
kingdom of Anian upon the American side of the strait, this doubt- 
less being his interpretation of Polo's text, in which the countries 
of Ania, etc., are only ' c approached. ' ' Maps and map-makers were 

6 British Museum. Add. MSS. 5415. (See Fig. 5.) 

7 Tonza is the spelling adopted in the Italian epitome of Marco Polo's travels for the 
Province of Koncha. Chapter 72. Book 2. 

8 British Museum. Maps 70. d. 1. (See Fig. 8.) 
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plentiful during the latter part of the sixteenth century, but all 
geographers were in fair accord regarding the existence of a strait 
and the general configuration of the coast of Eastern Asia. Upon 
the American shore of the Pacific matters had not advanced so far. 
The coast was still practically unknown, and access to it was jeal- 
ously guarded by the Spaniards. The idea of a short cut to China 
was now beginning to engage the minds of merchants, mariners and 
map-makers, and so it seemed possible that the Straits of Anian 
might prove to be the gateway for such a passage into the South 
Sea, and that the solution of the mystery might lie somewhere along 
this unknown coast. 

Determined attempts were made, therefore, by other nations to 
break into the Spanish preserves. The Portuguese made at least 
one attempt to explore in the Eastern Pacific in spite of the treaty 
of demarcation ; and the voyage of Sir Francis Drake undoubtedly 
had for one of its main but unattained objects the discovery of a 
northwest passage. This was in 1578-1579, and the Spanish answer 
to Drake lay in the voyages of Sebastian Viscaino, which likewise 
proved abortive as far as knowledge of the strait was concerned. 

They had doubtless made other attempts toward the same end,, 
for Hakluyt records a letter written in 1572 by a certain Henry 
Hawkes, an English merchant who had made a five years' sojourn 
in Mexico, which reads as follows: " There is another port-town 
which is called Culiacan on the South Sea, which lieth west and by 
north out of Mexico, and is 200 leagues from the same ; and there 
the Spanyards made two ships to goe seeke the streight or gulfe, 
which as they say is between the Newfoundland and Greenland; 
and they call it the Englishmen's streight: which as yet was never 
fully found. They say that the streight lieth not farre from the 
main land of China, which the Spanyards account to be marvellous 
rich." 9 Rumors regarding this still undiscovered route to the 
Indies became more frequent during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Purchas in his "Pilgrimes" (1625) gives an affidavit made by 
Thomas Cowles, a mariner, to the effect that he had seen and read 
an account in the year 1573, published in Lisbon, of a voyage 
made from the Pacific to the Atlantic by way of the north of 
America, by one Martin Chacke in 1567. This affidavit is signed 
1579. 

Purchas is also authority for the account of the reputed voyage 

9 Hakluyt. Voyages and discoveries. Macleose reprint. Vol. 14, p. 381. 
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of Juan de Fuca into, but not through, the northwest passage. The 
tale was told by Juan de Fuca to one Michael Lok, and was briefly 
as follows: He set out prior to 1592 in quest of the Straits of 
Anian, with three small ships. A mutiny took place and the expe- 
dition* was abandoned, but was afterward reorganized under the 
leadership of Fuca alone, with one small caravel and a pinnace. He 
found an opening in Lat. 47° with a well-marked entrance, "having 
on the northwest coast thereof a great hedland or iland with an 
exceeding high Pinacle or spired rocke, like a pillar, thereupon.' 9 
In twenty-seven days' sailing within this vast strait or opening he 
had reached the vicinity of Hudson Bay. 

The upshot of the tale lay in the fact that Fuca wanted to be 
outfitted and reimbursed for a certain meeting "off Cape Cali- 
fornia" with the English captain Cavendish, whereby he had lost 
60,000 ducats. Upon this being done he was ready to "rediscover" 
the strait and turn the knowledge so gained over to England. Lok 
tried to raise the necessary funds, but failed to do so, and so it was 
left for other adventurers to carry on the quest. In the year 1643 
the Dutch, under the leadership of De Vries, worked to the north- 
ward from Japan and discovered a passage which they believed 
to lie between Asia and a great mid-oceanic body of land which 
they called Jesso, and to this strait the name of its discoverer, De 
Vries, was commonly given by the Flemish school of cartographers ; 
and so the Straits of Anian were now in a measure forced over 
from the position which they had originally been supposed to oc- 
cupy and placed either between this land of Jesso and the American 
continent, or else definitely penetrating the latter, as reported by 
Fuca and others. 

This added uncertainty lasted for many years in the minds of 
some geographers, for we find in the "Great Historical Dictionary" 
of Jeremy Collier, revised in 1688, the following entry: "Anian; a 
famous streight which the Spaniards call Estrecho d 'Anian, be- 
tween the Island of California and Terra de Jesso ; it's thought to 
lie north of China and Japan and to separate Asia from America, 
but of this there is no certainty." 

The more definite locating of the Straits of Anian upon the 
American side of the Pacific, and the added probability that they 
did indeed constitute a link in the desired route to China, involved 
them still more in that web of romance which was woven about the 
voyages, real or imaginary, of the searchers after such a route ; and 
so most wayfarers from the far side of the world had something to 
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add to the tale. Some of these accounts did not appear until long 
afterwards, when the struggle for supremacy and priority of dis- 
covery in North America between England and France was at its 
height. Among other reputed voyages from ocean to ocean was 
one said to have been made in 1598 from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The account of it was first given in 1790 by M. Buache, geographer 
to the King of France, in a paper read before the Academy of 
Science, and the substance of it is as follows: M. de Mendoza, a 
captain in the Spanish Navy, had been employed to search through 
various archives for the use of that service and had found the ac- 
count of this voyage, which 
was reputed to have been made 
under the command of Lorenzo 
Ferrer de Maldonado. From 
an examination of this journal 
it had appeared that when this 
navigator had arrived in 60° N. 
and 325° E. (from Ferro) he 
steered to the westward, leaving 
Hudson Bay to the south and 
Baffin Bay to the north, and in 
65° N. and 297° E. he had 
altered his course to the north- 
ward, sailing through what he 
called the Straits of Labrador, 
until he found himself in 76° N. 
and 278° E. in the frozen ocean. 
He then held his course south- 
west and " passed through the 
strait which separates Asia 
from America." In 60° N. and 
235° E. he entered the South 
Sea, naming the strait through 
which he passed " Anian/ ' but which M. Buache would have called 
"Ferrer's Straits," in memory of its discoverer. 

It is needless to point out that M. Buache was misled as to the 
truth of this account, at least in so far as the original application 
of the name " Anian" by Ferrer in 1598 was concerned, since we 
have seen that Zaltieri had used it in his map of 1566. The weighty 
authority of M. Buache, however, caused this account to be given 
wide credence, and it was frequently quoted and referred to in con- 




Fig. 9a— The Straits of Anian according to 
the account of Maldonado's voyage in MS. 
in the British Museum. Fig. 9a: Bird's-eye 
view of the straits. 
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Fig. 4— Tramezini, 1554. 
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Fig. 7— GastaldPs map of Eastern Asia, 1561. 
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troversies over the Northwest Passage, and Anian became more 
firmly established than ever as the name of the missing strait. 

There exists in the MS. department of the British Museum a 
most interesting document which purports to be a certified copy of 
this same original account of Ferrer's voyage. The caption states 




Fig. 9b— View of north entrance. 

that it was copied in March, 1781, at the instance of Don Juan 
Bantista Munoz from the original in the Infantado Library in 
Madrid. There is a discrepancy of ten years between the date of 
the voyage in this account (it is here 1588) and that in M. Buache's 
memoir, but the two clearly refer to the same affair. The chief 
interest in this copy lies in the 
fact that it is embellished by 
a bird's-eye view and two pro- 
files of the entrance to the 
strait, which are apparently 
covered by the same affidavit 
of accuracy upon the part of 
the copyist as the rest of the 
manuscript. 

The leading mark for the 
northern entrance is a certain 
high pinnacle of rock with 
three trees upon the top of it. 
A safe harbor capable of hold- 
ing fifty ships, streams of fresh 

water, and country where game may be obtained are all ready to 
hand, and the discoverer has very thoughtfully marked the channel 
with beacons for the benefit of future voyagers. 

One Martin d'Aguilar is supposed to have found the entrance 
to a strait in 42° N. in 1603. The record of this voyage is to be 
found in various maps of Dutch cartographers. 




Fig. 9c— View of south entrance. 
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An account of a voyage, which for minuteness of detail ranks 
with that of Maldonado, is the often-quoted one of Admiral de 
Font from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 1640. The journal con- 
taining the account of it was published in 1708, and various at- 
tempts were made during the early part of the eighteenth century 
to rediscover this route. Then, too, a certain Thomas Peche is 
said to have sailed 120 leagues within the Straits of Anian in 1676, 
intending to return to England that way ; but the season being far 

advanced and the winds con- 
tinuing contrary, he was obliged 
to give up the attempt and re- 
turn by Cape Horn in 1677. 

As these and other voyages 
were reported and discussed 
from time to time, the sup- 
posed entrance to the straits 
was moved up and down the 
coast by various geographers, 
but it at length settled down 
to a position in about latitude 
40° to 50° N., just to the north- 
ward of the Island of Cali- 
fornia. 

Some few authorities revived 
an old idea, first promulgated 
by Jodocus Hondius in 1611, 
that there existed a further 
opening from the head of the 
Gulf of California, beyond the 
limits of Alarcon's and Ulloa's 
explorations, and this was looked 
upon as the entrance to the straits. The more general opinion 
was, however, that California was an island and that the upper end 
of the Mar Yermejo united with the Pacific about its northern end 
to form a great but indefinite opening into the mainland. This was 
the theory of Sanson, Moll and other well-known cartographers 
whose maps were widely copied and accepted as authoritative. 

Others supposed that a great and approximately circular open- 
ing existed at about this same latitude, and to this the name "West 
Sea" was frequently given. It was looked upon merely as an 
inland sea, although it was supposed by some to communicate by 




Fig. 10— The Straits of Anian according to Font. 
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various straits, lakes and waterways with Hudson Bay. Jacob 
Colorn placed the entrance to the Straits of Anian between the 
Island of California and the coast of New Albion, which lay to 
the north of it. Ogilby, in 1671, placed the entrance far to the 
north, in lat. 56°. 

Dampier, in his account of his voyage of 1688, advised seekers 
after the northwest strait to go into the South Sea and begin the 
search from that end by carefully examining the coast for an open- 
ing and sailing therein until they gained the Atlantic. His own 
maps, however, do not show the northern part of California, and 
so he leaves his own conception as to the position of the strait in 
doubt. 

It was not until 1730 or thereabouts that confidence as to the 
existence of Anian began to waver, although Father Kino's ex- 
plorations seemed to have definitely settled the question of the 
insularity of California in 1702. Some there were who still per- 
petuated the theory of Hondius, referred to above, and imagined 
that the entrance to the straits might yet be found opening from 
the head of the Gulf; and this spark was doubtless fanned from 
time to time by reports as to the deep basins to the northwest and 
the fickle and ever-changing channels of the Colorado across its 
delta. That such data did come to map-makers during the eight- 
eenth century is plainly shown by various otherwise unexplainable 
details in different maps of this period. This continued uncertainty 
as to the head of the Gulf of California probably did much toward 
keeping alive the Anian myth. 

Captain Anson, of the British Navy, made his memorable pri- 
vateering voyage round the world in the years 1738-44, and took 
from the Spanish galleon which he captured in the Pacific a chart 
of the western American coast, which became commonly accepted as 
authoritative among English sailors. This chart is reproduced in 
John Knox's "Collection of Voyages," published in London in 
1767, and shows an almost straight coastline, unbroken save for the 
entrance to the Gulf of California. This chart, indeed, gave much 
the same configuration to the northwest coast of America as did 
Robert Dudley in his "Areano del Mare" of 1661. 

Efforts were made by both English and French navigators be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1750 to solve the mystery of the North- 
west Passage, but, in spite of the prominence given at this time to 
the supposed voyages of Font and others, the opinion was now 
becoming general that the Pacific entrance must lie very far to the 
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north, and not involve the Straits of Anian at all. Even as late 
as 1775, or thereabouts, some of the more conservative geographers 
still made references to the tradition. Thus Burke, in his geography 
of 1770, gave a map showing "the supposed Straits of Anian' ' 
entering the land in about lat. 45°. The "American Atlas," pub- 
lished in London in 1776, harks back to the original conception and 
shows "The Straits of Anian of the Ancient Geographers" in the 
position which had been usurped by the Strait of De Vries. 

From this time onward the search for the Northwest Passage 
became a matter of Polar exploration; the name of Bering was 
given to the only inter-continental opening which was found to 
exist, and Anian at length faded from the maps. It will be seen, 
however, that the name, after having been borrowed in the first 
place from Marco Polo, was used at different periods in three dis- 
tinct, although associated, scenes: first, as the name of an open- 
ing between the two continents; second, as a definite link in the 
greatly desired short cut to Cathay, and, third, as the name of a 
vague and nebulous opening into the North American continent, 
placed and arranged to suit the fancy of inventive sailors or the 
conjecture of ingenious cartographers. 

It was a strangely persistent myth, though, and of especial in- 
terest to the student of western development, inasmuch as its at- 
tempted solution was the aim and object of much that is best 
worth recording among the tales of human endeavor and adventure 
upon the "hindside of the world." 



GLACIAL SCENERY IN ALASKA 

By LAWRENCE MARTIN 

The glaciers of Alaska are a great scenic asset of the Territory. 
Gannett 's estimate of this scenery is not overdrawn. 

''There is one other asset of the Territory not yet enumerated, 
imponderable, and difficult to appraise, yet one of the chief assets 
of Alaska, if not the greatest. This is the scenery. There are 
glaciers, mountains, and fiords elsewhere, but nowhere else on earth 
is there such abundance and magnificence of mountain, fiord, and 
glacier scenery. For thousands of miles the coast is a continuous 
panorama. For the one Yosemite of California, Alaska has hun- 
dreds. The mountains and glaciers of the Cascade Range are dupli- 
cated and a thousand-fold exceeded in Alaska. The Alaska coast 



